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earth’s surface. Universal ocean and 
simple forms of life may be the last 
stage of our earth’s organic history, as 
they were the first. 

If this should be so, the whole life of 
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find to be the history of every part of 

that life, —a progress from simplicity to 
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terrors of ignorance and superstition. 
The importance of earthquake phe- 
nomena on the development of man 
may be conceived by estimating the 
loss of human life caused by them. 
During the last two decades, the num- 
ber of lives destroyed by earthquakes 
has certainly exceeded two hundred 
thousand. During this time, probably 
not over the usual rate of mortality from 
this cause has existed. Assuming this 
to be a fair measure of the loss of life 
produced by earthquakes, we should 
have a mortality of over one million for 
the last century, and since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era over eighteen 
millions would have perished from the 
direct action of this agent. But we 
must add to this appalling sum the 
probably greater number who have per- 
ished in the famines and pestilences 
which have almost always destroyed 
more than the convulsions they fol- 
lowed, before we can form a correct 
idea of the destroying power of earth- 
quakes. 

There are no sufficient data by which 
to compare the ravages of earthquakes 
with those of other destroying agents, 
such as epidemic diseases or war. Many 
earthquakes have certainly brought a 
greater loss of life on certain communi- 
ties than any pestilence, as, for instance, 
the Calabrian earthquakes of 1783 and 
1837, and the great Lisbon earthquake. 

In addition to the loss of life, there 
is to be reckoned the destruction of 
property ; this evil has probably as great 
effect upon the development of a com- 
munity as the loss of human life. When 
a community is not only deprived of its 
laborers, as by pestilence, but is at the 
same time bereft of the accumulated 
toil of preceding generations stored in 
buildings, the shock is frequently too 
great for reparation. 

The ordinary accidents which befall 
a community do not form any adequate 
measure of the effects of these convul- 
sions. When fire or flood destroys a 
town, there remain the wealth and 
energy of the surrounding country, 
which by assuming the shape of charity 
or by giving the generally more efficient 
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aid of enterprise afforded by the produc- 
tive energy of the uninjured region act- 
ing through commercial channels, soon 
restore the loss. We can only compare 
the effect of the worst forms of earth- 
quake violence with the ordinary ac- 
cidents which befall communities, by 
supposing cvery house in a great area 
to be at once struck by lightning. If 
we can conceive of an electrical dis- 
charge of the most extreme destructive 
power hurled at once into every build- 
ing in Massachusetts, killing a fifth of 
the people, rendering the labor accumu- 
lated by half a dozen generations in the 
buildings and their furniture quite use- 
less, bringing in the train of the con- 
vulsion famine and pestilence, so as 
to render immediate restorative effort 
impossible, we may then estimate the 
effect of severe earthquakes on the 
character of a people. How long would 
even New England energy remain un- 
shaken under a succession of such 
calamities? Would this people have 
retained the courage to battle with the 
evils of its own comnunity, crush out 
its ignorance, struggle with its vices, 
and have enough force to spare to pro- 
duce an impression throughout the 
social and political movements of for- 
ty millions of Americans, if in the two 
centuries of its growth cach generation 
had been a sufferer by some such dev- 
astation?* Can we believe that cven 
the native courage and sense of duty 
coukl prevail over the certainty that 
before the present century closed this 
desolation would be repeated, or that 
the work of material and moral advance 
would still go on without interruption ? 
To any one whe has considered how far 
the conviction that bricks and mortar 
will hold together underlies all human 
progress, the continued advance of this 
community under such conditions must 
appear very questionable. There can 
be no doubt that the Yankees would 
meet the question of dealing with earth- 
quakes as it has never been met before. 

* The earthquake shocks of 1438, 1563, 1727, and 
1735 though violent, did not produce very destroc- 
tive effects on the wooden houses and stout masonry 


of the then thinly peopled colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 
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eht to warn anot 
p August, —he will 


ier. 


it would be impossi- 
1 Mary, | 


of it in my case.” 


valf angry yet 


k into my own heart, I 


Mary’s 
nt, but 


coun- ‘ vat would you advise, then? 


zrandfather exactly how 
a ween you.” 
“You do not know him, Mrs. Hul- 
hs laimed Mary, aghast at thi 
counsel. 

“What I say is, do not keep jy 
secret from him. Tell him that he 
} 91 


father and mother to you, and you 


eivers, and ; vl poil iad he beastronger woman from that mom 

? She was paralyzed And he will bea kinder father.” @ 

by the fear which overtook her in the “You do not know him, Mrs. Hul- 
midst of her endeavor to warn and pro- cum.” 

tect this child. But presently she felt “No matter if you think so. Be 
honest. Tell him all. Unless—you 


stop} ed short 


i 4 
a hand touching hers, and a voice, half 


suffocated by emotions, said, “*O Mrs. find that your church is more to you 


Hulcum, go on, speak to me!” than your love.” 


rose ; and she Mary’s eyes overflowed with t 


tears 


Then Delia’s spirit 
took up the weapous of the Lord, though What had become of her pride and her 
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y purpose “How could Mrs. Hol- 


the pow- combe 


for you. 


o me 


Cc t 
Edna. 


ler connaen 


Strange 


L 
y moved 
. 1 


) ‘ 
ena » give 


t = 
] rv 
VOTIYy! 


by 
body Ul 
“A Mrs. 
yu really think of lam gl ; nay think h 
laughter ?” ucl u di nake her happy,” 
n is the assurance sai > Vi o] d when you 
longed so many times i t » grave-stone, 
freedom and 1 wanted one that would 
have cost a great deal of money, though 
a J > 
] ’ 1, 1+ 1 ] le > int 1 
ioughnt it would piease aunty bet- 
ter if you bought a simpler one.” 
only each other, 


never found tl 
L d 


been 


<_ from an over- we 


uestion 


ire just as dear 
ld “We had 


a. ever you shoul 
remember what I say here in Edna. 
place; it is true. Perhaps you Yes, but now she has heaven, and 
are oftener and more 

hope of heaven,” answered Delia. “And 


thoughts than even my darling Rose 
r how many hearts there are which you 


tenderly in my you have earth and memories, and the 


iS. 





the House rf, di d 


away. He had gone out into the 


} flower-ear in front of 
for 
yourself 


would make 


‘Stay and t 
aid; and so he stayed. humor. “Must n’t I give 
‘ 


But he had an unexpected lesson thing? To tell the truth, I was pre- 
from Mrs. Holcombe before he went tending that I had just got home after 
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were 


innot 


your confidence, 


“ You 


so long 
—F | 
and had 


en it, 
in Preacher 
Holcombe’s house, had left behind her. 


“ You look like another being,” said 
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Edna, brushing Rosa’s hair till it waved 

bove her forehead and rippled over 

“Now sit there and 

don’t stir till I tell you.” 
l 


shoulders. 
your- 
very 
Edna 
x preparations to be- 


“You look hke another being 

said Rosa, sitting 

very conscious, while 

maki 

} } . 

indeed she was 

her brightest 

» like Miss Sawyer, 
continued Rosa. 

Miss Sawyer was a 

erief when she went 

ave her gone; be- 

eral here, before 


mother coming 
he — but it could 


It just could 
look as if 
i I 


Miss Sawyer 
ind key, and 


+h em 


herself. 
to throw that box 
see if she would 
in after it. 
’ se 
during whi 
ly endeavoring to 


inute, 


amonds did feel. 
rl like the one 
But it 
> his born sister. | 


1, Rosa. 


; for it, somehow. 
the picture though, 
for that’s like 
n’t like me: I never do 
to, or say what I wish to, 
and you can’t find me out.” 

Edna spoke with the mystery of an 
oracle, and Rosa looked at her with pro- 

found wonder mixed with admiration. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“You are our dear child,’ 


h Su- 

about John Edgar 

felt si icouraged by the report 

had heard that he was ready to un 
dertake any ot 


I 


ier good work that of- 
fered. Besides, Delia Holcombe had 


and “our said to him, not long since, talking 


heuse is your home,” were words in about Edna, as if in despair, “That 
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girl meets me at every turn. What 
? What shall I do 
with her? What is the matter?” 

He had answered Delia: “She has 
more strength in her than she knows 
how to 


shall I say to her 


‘hat is the matter. I 


use. 


would not be he had said 


her 


prised,” 


found 


further, 
at time 


intolerable 
are not often so, I sup- 

ll that 
selfishness 


are. head- 
which 
until 
more 


strong, imperiou 


goes rampant in young fellows 
they hamed of it, in the 


enlightened time of manhood, helps to 
Edna 


keep going. 


isn’t a 
but a born 


worker. 
her. Easier 


can be 


common 
You must ntrol 
than done, but you 
that. ‘ou won’t make 
bre iki 
control h 
“T am so tired F his, Michael!” 
Delia had said that in a way which left 


no doubt 


said 
trusted for 
the mistake of 


down in endeavoring to 


doctor’s mind that it 
felt ; 
con- 


was a despairing weariness she 


and he knew that she had made a 


fession to him which never would have 
escaped her in Friend Holcombe’s 


hearing. 
. 7 clear he an- 
he mother 


clear, t 
a child as Rosa will not make 


ous mistake in manag! 


The thing is to secure Ed- 


ever given it to me fora 
’ Delia had exclaimed. 
it to you though. 
right. Why, 

can to Say 


4 


the first time 
chit like that? She 
enough — too frank, 
won’t be reticent 
st make her love you. 
ys been an easy thing for 
you to dk 
But the doctor had not yet forgotten 
that his words had failed to make an 
impression. It was with the recollec- 
of Delia’s tearful eyes and sighing 
that he set himself to discover 
be done by him in behalf 
of the girl and the woman. 
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now 


what could 
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He stayed there talking half an hour, 
and when he mounted Lightfoot and 
rode away, he had arranged these 
points in his mind for reflection, — that 
Edna felt herself adrift and homeless, 
but that she had resolved on earning 
a right at least to the food and shelter 
which Friend Holcombe’s house afford- 
ed her; that she had read every book 
that Edward Rolfe had left with Bishop 
Rose, and most of the volumes again 
and again; that her mind was filled 
with the Shakespearean personages and 
thoughts; that she was ambitious to 
draw faces well, and had taken to heart 
the encouragement of Mr. Barlow, con- 
veyed to her by John Edgar; that 
John Edgar had a distinct 
and peculiar influence over her, 


exercised 
the 
nature of which he could not quite de- 
termine. 

But above all he was questioning the 
parentage of this girl, and a suspicion 
had arisen which seemed to him so un- 
just, so outrageous, that he was glad 
to account for it by recalling the recent 
conversation between himself and Mr. 
Elsden, in which old times had been 
recalled, and Edward dis- 
tinctly, that it would hardly have sur- 


Rolfe so 


prised the doctor to pass him on the 
road as he used to do every day. 

the 
suspicion was, it was not to be dis- 


But outrageoys and unjust as 
missed. It recurred again and again, 


as the doctor rode his round, and at 
nightfall he actually found himself hes- 
itating whether he should go over and 
ask Delia to tell him something more 
than he had 


cerning that girl’s history. 


definite heard yet con- 
But his 
return to 


hesitation resulted in his 


Emerald the visit unmade. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. ELSpDEN — with Rolfe’s marriage 
certificate in his pocket, and half a 
the Insane 
Asylum known as Rolfe Hall on his 


dozen annual reports of 
shelves, put forth by Dr. Jackson, man- 
ager of the same — was considering the 
case of John Edgar quite seriously that 
morning, when the doctor called, and 
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incidentally inquired how John was get- 


ting on. 

He had already taken steps with ref- 
I] 
i 


John, —important and we 
considered steps. He had 
the machinist how to be a 
indirectly ; 


erence to - 
instructed 
gentleman, 

out 


well Boyd 


chiefly by pointing 


traits in Max 
him an 


features and 
which made 


agreeable compan- 


ion. These features and traits were all 


such as could be copied, imitated. In 
private John had considered 1 


these, an 
endeavored t 

Mr 
excited hi nb n in 
} 


DY | lay 


had careful 


hep 


conduct 


posed he s] 
delving in tl 
praised him 
sion of abili 
Was as }j 
result 

the sup 
powers 
came apparel 
had the machi 

brief time 

and politeness ceased 
surprise. 

Indeed, in the 
when Edna showed 
ish Rosa’ 
herself, his fir 
to let Mr. 
took ] ossession of the 
ising Edna that he would pr 


Elsden se 


for her, and on the first 

showed the pic ture. 
“She is 

intendent, 


But Mr. El 
“That youn 


an artist! 


idy 
vith y 
that 
drawings to Mr. Barlow when he comes 

meantime let me do 


What 


Has she any materials ?” 


that would help her in 


' 


everything 


> 


work Do not fail to show her 


some- 
does she 


thing for her. want? 


John told him what she had, with a 
light in his eyes by which Mr. Elsden 
easily read all which he did tell. 
And the Elsden 

filled 


——_ 
ordered 
with artists’ materials, which he asked 


not 
result was that Mr. 
well 


from town a box 
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John give to Miss Edna with his 
-dna, then, coming with 
ik Mr. Elsden 


rceive the 


for his 
Hok ombe s it- 


mingled with so much 


I know myself, 
Edgar : so if 
10 harm 
pretty girl, 
You 
= 

> 


Lessons, 


n, that her father was 
mine, who was killed 
t sed that 
He had never de 
But I 
irried, 


‘lared 
J 
nave reason to 
and any way this 
veh like him to be his 
’f course such i 


of, unless 


laimed John, 
there he w is in his 

pride, helplessness 

the hand of . Elsden, who made no 

more 

_ 


1OOt, Il 


rushing men with hand and 
chanced to be in the right 
de xterous 


! 


sition management, 
wve made of crushing 
worms 
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you then,” he said, felt that in time it would be possible to 
is not only a pretty find a rival. 
re cc ] > > } , anon . = “ — 
ss, and we can show Suppose Mr. Elsden’s suspicions were 


proved warrantable. Suppose Edna 


was well was the daughter of a gentler 


PI 


as we have vas easy to believe), supposs 
no intention of grasp- did wait her demand, would 


1 haste now, after so lation between them be change 


f failures. relation had been established 


ment ot the greatest 
h 
n 


ince of He often found hi 
passed the reality of it; it 
nd an opportunity to important to John tha 
F sure himself of 
love, of its endurir 
l uld discover the 
tore for him. 
elf was exalting. But how could the 
Mr. Elsden must ered? Edna was in su 


on account of 


equ istakir 
was which gratitude 


more 
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] ROPPED the warm rain from the brooding sky 
Softly all the summer afternoon ; 


Up the road I loitered carelessly, 


Glad to be alive in blissful June. 


h so gray the sky, and though the mist 


yu 
Swept the hills and half their beauty hid, 
lrops the broad leaves kissed, 


Though the scattering 


And no ray betwixt the vapor slid, — 


daisies tossed their white and gold 
he quiet fields on either side, 

+n gloom deepened in the old 

| 


Walnut-trees that flung their branches wide 
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And the placid river wound away 
Westward to the hills through meadows fair, 
Flower-fringed and starred, while blithe and gay 
Called the blackbirds through the balmy air. 


Right and left I scanned the landscape round ; 


hape, and scent, and wild bird’s call, 


Every s 
Every color, curve, and gentle sound, 
_ 


Deep into my heart I gathered all. 


Up I looked, and down upon the sod 
Sprinkled thick with violets blue and bright; 
Surely, “ Through his garden walketh God,” 
} 


oht 
sub 


Low I whispered, full of my deli 
Like a vision, on the path before 
Came a little rosy, sun-browned maid, 
Straying toward me from her cottage door; 


Paused, uplooking shyly, half afraid. 


Never word she spake, but, gazing so, 

Slow a smile rose to her clear brown eyes, 
Overflowed her face with such a glow 

That I thrilled with sudden, sweet surprise. 


Here was sunshine ’neath the cloudy skies! 
Low I knelt to bring her face to mine, 

Sweeter, brighter grew her shining eyes, 
Yet she gave me neither word nor sign. 


But within her look a blessing beamed ; 
Meek I grew before it, — was it just? 
Was I worthy this pure light that streamed 
Such approval, and such love and trust? 


1 
} 
i 


Half the flowers I carried in my hands 
L 


ightly in her pretty arms I laid; 
Silent, but as one who understands, 
Clasped them close the rosy little maid. 


Fair behind the honeysuckle spray 
Shone her innocent, delightful faee! 
Then I rose and slowly went my way, 
Left her standing, lighting all the place. 


While her golden look stole after me, 


Lovelier bloomed the violets where I trod, 
More divine earth’s beauty seemed to be, 


“Through his garden visibly walked God.” 
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BIRD’S 


OW alert and be sree th 
when ¢ 1 
ing their nests! In an 


are, even ibsorbed in 


open space 
woods I see a pair of ced i 
collecting moss from the to] 

tree. Following tl 
they fly, I soon discover the n 
in the fork mall 


stands ick growt 


the 


on 


1e directi 


soft-maple, 
h of wild-cher- 
young beeches. C 


ry trees irefully 


7 
beneatl without 


conceali! 
any fear 
with : 
return 


workme! 


fall a tool 


hear 

male 

pec tit 

Hardly ' te 

her ey ; penetrated my screen, 


and 


irm she 


refi to 
I have moved off 


Then one 


less than half an hour 


wool re has 


ly the 


+1 »+ 
ileal 
f _ 
to sup] 


prospective, 
I i 


2% 
rs could be 


her 
days, 
black 


two weeks of incul 


spots on th 
bation, the young are 
ut. 


the American goldfinch, 


this bird builds later in the spring than 


Excepting 


-NESTS. 


in our northern 
till 
the rea- 
food for 
at an earlier 


any other —its nest, 
climate, seldom being undertaken 
July. As with the goldfinch, 
son is, probably, that suitable 
the young cannot be had 
period. 
Like most of our common species, as 
] } 


the robin, sparr bird, 
wren, 


“13 
wud, 


row pewee, 
l seeks 


rear 


&c., this bird sometimes 


remote 


localities in which to 
y; at others, takes up its abode 
of ce- 
uild in an ap- 


of man. I knew a pair 


, one season, to | 
ple-tree the branches of which rubbed 
ag: uinst the house. Fora 
before 
the 1 

1 


of tl 


iy or two 
the first straw was lai J noticed 
pair carefully exploring every branch 


1 
1e tree, the female the lead, 


owing her with an 


t] > taking 
the male foll anxious 
the 
choice this time ; 


knew h 


proceeding to 


It was evident that 


ave her 


note and look. 


wife was to h 


and, like one who thorough] 
mind, she was 

inally the site was chosen upx 
xtending 


I 


branch, € 


of the house. Mutual congrat 


over one 


and caresses followed, when both | 
flew 
That 
ton-be 


vay in quest of | 


most freely usec 
aring 


out fielc 
1 


worn 


the size of the bird, and very s 


in every respect a first-Class dol 
occasion, while walking 


the 
one 


On another 


or rather loafing in woods (for 
have discovered that 
and read the book of nature), 
tion was arrested by a dull hammering, 


off. I said 


cannot run 
my atten- 


f , 5 } 
but a few rods 


“Some 


evidently 
to myself, one is 
From what I had 


I suspected the builder 


building a 
y 


house.” reviously 


seen, to be a 
ker in the top of a 
cau- 


red-headed woodpec 
dead oak stub near by. 
tiously in that direction, I perceived 

| hat made 


the 


Moving 


round hole, about the size of 
by an inch-and-a-half auger, neat 
top of the decayed trunk, and the white 
chips of the workman strewing the 
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g 
lence. 
ifteen 

, and was 
d regu- 
smooth 


sctan 


IStance 


-bellied 


ind se- 


with head lowered 


, ‘ 
anxious to hold the 


far from 
lro} ped the unsa- 
rsel in the course of a few y ards, 
’ ear the eve unti iI ine on a tree, wiped its bill o1 
e detecte I l = i yn a tree, wiped its Dill on 
within a few fee it. The he bark and moss. This seems to be the 
irped vociferous rz lay, Carrying In aad Carrying 


e nest, thinking it was 1 the birds for an hour, 





yi } irda’ s-Ne StS. 


ipanions were taking their that Audubon had made a mistak 


g 
figuring or describing the female of 
species with tl 


red | he 


If from 
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or destroy her tender young, and she 


immediately sets outin quest 
laggard when he 


>So” 


The same is true 


who is no 
call. 
other aquatic fowls. 


strong, and s 
No { 
had caused in 


is Irn 
ordinary difficulties. 
widowhood I 


instinct 


veckers was of 


cl 


of the wood] 


ration, and broug! 


widow 


hance 


nale, who was 
prospect ol 
half-grown birds on 


outset. 


rOlnt 
ounts 


1 1 
1ioubt 


it, or 
. 
drummed up, some 


iyea 


of a male, 
hears her 


of ducks and 
The propagating 


all 
t the 
« 
du- 
the 
forlorn 
l by 


nily of 


short 


the 


I have seen a fine cock robir 


assiduous addresses 
late as the middle of 
no doubt that hi 
orable. I 
hour. 


— 
watched 


The 


he n, 


season, cock, fr 


unfaded nage, looked 
arrival. The he 


vance of the 


ted around 
feathers ; 


1 resented 


male. In 


ler and di 
every 
make at him i 
He f 


poured 


lowed 


into her 


ner. 


. 7 1! 
pressea warbie 


flew back to the 


spread of plum 


ment 


artful bird, followed 


1 


prudent. 
] there 


On the 5 
system of Women’s Ri 


rh 


among the birds, which, con 


from the standpoint of the 


quite admirable. In almost a 
joint interest, the 

most active. She de 

of the and usually 
absorbed in its construction. 


1S 


nest, 


ly, she is more vigilant in caring fo1 


ines the 


1 
man- 


} 


ound, 


templatec 


ll cases of 

is the 
site 
the 
General- 


most 


g r the 


young, and manifest 
when danger threa 
hour I seen 
brood of blue grosst 
to 


have 


nearest meadow 
her nest, with 
in her bill, while 


half was singing se 


<4 


ee, Or pursuing hi 


1e male is 


} 


7s 


t tl 
is 

and is to 
It 

is 

: 


thi 
} 


Sic 


Sis nots facto 


is relieved 
In the case 
prom] 


from 


for 


n 


powers 


for 


excavate a nest 


habitation, therefore, 


But each 
1 


some soft material « 


hand. 


in other words, furn 


to its liking. The 


ofa light felt-like sul 
as if it came from the 


is probably the w 


s pleasut 


is thoug 
g 


humbler « 


[June, 


s the most concern 
tens. Hour after 
the mother of a 
yeaks pass from the 
the tree that held 


cricket or gr isshopper 


her better-dressed 
renely on a dist 


i 


most co 


. ] } 
IS Color and mar 


that extent a 
} 


lad 


concealment during incubation. 


ry,as in most cases 


time to tin 
the dom 


et es 223 
tly at n 


extends 


over 


J 
ot months. 


u Die 
themselves. Their 


is always second- 
speci rri 


yf various kin 


es ca 


ishes the tenemen 
anges 
> mat 
stance, which looks 


» hatter’s, but which 


chickadee arr 
1 


in the bottom of the 


cavity a littl 


vork of numerous 
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On this soft 
lining the female deposits six white 
eggs. 


I recently 


worms or caterpillars. 


discovered one of these 


nests in a most interesting situation. 
The tree containing it, a variety of the 
wild-cherry, stood e brink of the 
high mountain. Gray, 
y about, 
the just visible by-ways 


The trees had a hal 


ipon tl 
bald summit of a 
time-worn rocks lay piled loosely 


overtoppled 


or 


of the red 
] 


fox. 


{- 
scared look, and that indescribable wild- 
] 


ness which lurks about the tops of all 


place. 


1ins poss¢ ssed the 
, | looked down upon the 

uiled hawk as he flew 
urth beneath me. Fol- 
lowing him, my eye also took in farms 


and villages 


back of the red-tz 
out over the e 


and settlements and other 
mountain ranges that grew blue in the 
distar 

The trent birds attracted my atten- 
food in 


seeming much put 


tion appearing with 
beaks, and by 


Yet so wary were they of reve 
locality of their brood, or even of the pre- 
cise tree that held them, that I lurked 


ver an hour without gaining a 
them. Fin 


who accompanied 


lly a bright and 
me se- 


nroiectine 
projecting 


we sup- 


under a low, 

tree in which 
» nest to be, while I moved off 
It w 


the youth had their secret. 


self 


mountain-side is not 


nd 
anda 


overrun 
1 cursory gla o contain 


+1 _ 
not one there 


or decayed limb. Yet 
was one +t long, in which, when 
my eyes were piloted thither, I detected 
the 

the consternation of both old 

The stump of 


ig was great. 


about 
ated quite to 
nb I broke 
young, whicl 
out 


looked upon 


7 45 Dy 

for 1 time. rres- 

h a significant 
“It is time 


the world 
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we were out of this,” began to climb up 
toward the proper entrance. Placing 
himself in the hole, he looked around 
without manifesting any surprise at the 
grand scene that lay spread out before 
him. r his bearings, and 
determining 1e could trust the 
ied wings to take him 
out of harm’s way. After a moment’s 
pause, with a loud chirrup, he launched 


out and 


power ol 


made tolerable headway. The 


others rapidly followed. Each one, as 
it started upward, from a sudden im- 


pulse, contemptuously saluted the aban- 


) 
doned nest with its excrement. 


Though generally regular in their 
habits and instincts, yet the birds some- 


times seem as whimsical and capricious 


as superior beings. One is not safe, for 


instance, in making any absolute asser- 


tion as to their place or mode of build- 


Ground builders often get 


ID inte 
4 up into 


, and tree builders sometimes get 
upon the ground or into a tussock of 
grass. The song sparrow, which isa 
ground builder, has been known to build 
in the knot-hole ofa fence rail, and a 
chimney swallow once got tired of soot 
and sn and fastened its nest ona 


1c, 
A friend tells me 
hi 


rafter in a hay barn. 
of a pair of barn swallows w 
ing a fanciful turn, saddled their nest 

. loop 
from a peg 


of a rope that was pendent 
| in the peak, and liked it so 
well that they repeated the experiment 
I have known the social 
bird,” to build 


next year. 


sparrow, or “ hair under 

hay that hung down, 

loose flooring, from the 

ly contents itself 

of dry grass 

1 acow’s tail, 
“tae h 


wall 


ali 


, and I have seen the robi 


in similar locali Others have f 
its nest in old, 


house wr 


wells. 


ything that 


abandoned 


from an old 
boot a abshell. 4 ir of them 
once persisted in their nest 
in the top of a certair np-tree, get- 


rh the opening above the 


uo 
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handle. The pump being in dail; ing the same season is often a mere 


’ , ae aa, i 1: Tha. 1 : . : 
the nest was destroyed more thz : make-shift. The haste of the female 


of times. This jealous litt s the season ad- 


wise forethought, wher 


have 


come out 


ilson’s, thrush, sitting 
a » near me that I could 
yell it by stretching 
quite a novel < arance. In another 1 r han ls of prey show 
case, the nest was chi ynstru none of thi nfidence in man, and, 
of a species of rock moss. when locating their nests, avoid rather 


The nest for the second brood dur-_ than seek his haunts. 
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In a certain locality in the interior in a graveyard within the city limits. 
of New York, I know, every season, he nest was placed in a low bush, and 


where I am sure to findanest ortwo the male continued to sing at intervals 
of the slate-colored snowbird. It is_ till the young were ready to fly. The 
under brink of a low, mossy bank, ig of thi ird is a rapid, intricate 
so near the highway that it could be arble, like thé f the indigo-bird, 
vehicle with a though stronger and louder. Indeed, 

two birds so much resemble each 

other in color, form, manner, voice, and 

general habits that, were it not for the 

ize, — the grossbeak being 

vad, barely clearing nearly as large again: e Indigo-bird, 


lisappears amid tl — it would be a hard matter to tell them 
opposite side. apart. The females of both species are 
| line one of tl clad in the same reddish-brown suits. 


young the first season. 


So are the y 
p, primitive 

how rare- 

mple art of 

> common, 


lai, aS moss, 


and various odds 


ture on a 
blends in 
it how 
Ww skil- 
We occa- 
unaided 
d, could 
1t Season 
lowest twig 
sycam« 
thoroughfare, and rie f this kind; ne day, payi 
chanced to come 
lack and white 
ime much 
PI imbling old 
stump in adense part of the forest. He 
lighted uy i i 1 sharply, ran up 
t with 
ich con- 
«- Had . 
y fledged, 
the foot 
annoyed he ump, and in such a position 
i ‘ » E she . harmo- 
1 the tree, n n I t y ] harmo 
f bark, 
rested 
aoe 
petore 
d the 
j 
cown 
P weteln 


1x 


Another pa i Dlu rosspeaks ull mo Withir n n nest was 
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merely a little dry grass arranged in a 
thick bed of dry leaves. 

This was amid a thick undergrowth. 
Moving on intoa passage of large state- 
ly hemlocks, with only here and there a 
small beech or maple rising up into the 
perennial twilight, I paused to make 
out a note which was entirely new to 
me. It is stillin my ear. Though un- 
mistakably a bird note, it yet suggested 


the bleating of a tiny lambkin. Pres- 


ently the birds appeared,—a pair of 


the solitary vireo. They came flitting 
from point to point, alighting only for a 
moment at a time, the male silent, but 
the female uttering this strange, tender 
note. It was a rendering into some new 
sylvan dialect of the human sentiment 
of maidenly love. It was really pathetic 
in its sweetness and childlike confidence 
and joy. | the 
upon a low 

The male 
flew cautiously to the spot, and adjusted 


soon discovered that 


pair were building a nest 

branch a few yards from me. 
something, and the twain moved on, the 
female calling to her mate at intervals, 
love-e, love-e, with a cadence and tender- 
ness in the tone that rang in the ear long 
afterward. The nest was suspended 
to the fork of a small branch, as is usual 
with the vireos, plentifully lined with 
rebound with 


masses of coarse spider-webs. 


lichens, and bound and 
There 
was no attempt at concealment except 
in the neutral tints, which made it look 
like a natural growth of the dim, gray 
woods. 

Continuing my random walk, I next 
of the 
trees began to give 
that 
was 
standing by a large maple, when a small 


paused in a low 


where the larger 
a thick 
covered an old bark-peeling. I 


part woods, 


place to second erowth 


bird darted quickly away from it, as if 
it might have come out of a hole near 
its base. few 
and began to chirp 


As the bird paused a 
yards from me, 
uneasily, my 


cited. 


y curiosity was at once ex- 
When I saw it was the female 
mourning ground warbler, and remem- 

that this bird had 
not yet been seen by any naturalist, 


bered the nest of 
—that not even Dr. Brewer had ever 


seen the eggs, —I felt that here was 
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something worth looking for. So I 
carefully began the search, exploring 
inch by inch the ground, the base 
and roots of the tree, and the various 
shrubby growths about it, till, finding 
nothing, and fearing I might really put 
my foot in it, I bethought me to with- 
draw to a distance and after some de- 
lay return again, and, thus forewarned, 
note the exact point from which the 
bird flew. This I did, and, returning, 
had little difficulty 


nest. 


in discovering the 
It was placed but a few feet from 
the maple-tree, in a bunch of ferns, and 
about six inches from the ground. It 
was quite a massive nest, composed en- 


tirely of the I} 


stalks and leaves of dry 
grass, with an inner lining of fine, dark 
brown roots. The eggs, three in num- 
ber, were of light flesh-color, uniformly 
specked with fine brown specks. The 
cavity of the nest was so deep that the 
back of the sitting bird sank below the 
edge. 

In the top of a tall tree, a short 
distance farther on, I saw the nest of 
the red-tailed hawk, —a large mass of 
twigs and dry sticks. The young had 
flown, but still lingered in the vicinity, 
nd 


a 
flew about over me, squealing in a very 


gry, savage 


, as I approached, the mother bird 


Tufts of the 
air and other indigestible material of 


manner. 
] 
the common meadow mouse lay around 
on the ground beneath the nest. 

As I was about leaving the woods 
my hat almost brushed the nest of the 
red-eyed vireo, which hung basket-like 
on the end of a low, drooping branch of 
the beech. I 


it had the bird kept 


should never have seen 
her place. Itcon- 


tained three eggs of the bird’s own, and 


one of the cow bunting. The strange 


egg was only just perceptibly larger 


han the others, yet three days after 


when I looked into the nest again and 


a 


found all but one hatched, the 


young interloper was at least four times 


egg 


as large as either of the others, and 
with such a superabundance of bowels 
as to almost his bedfellow: 
beneath them. That the intruder should 
fare the same as the rightful occupants, 
and thrive with them, was more than 


smother 
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ordinary potluck; but that it alone 
should thrive, devouring, as it were, all 
the rest, is one of those freaks of Nature 
in which she would seem to discourage 
the homely virtues of prudence and 
honesty. Weeds and parasites have 
the odds greatly against them, yet they 
wage a very successful war nevertheless. 
hold not such another 
gem as the nest of the humming-bird. 


The woods 


The finding of one is an event to date 
from. Itis the next best thing to find- 
ing an eagle’s nest. I have met with 
but two, both by chance. One was 
placed on the horizontal branch of a 
chestnut-tree, with a solitary green leaf, 
forming a complete canopy, about an 
inch and a half above it. 
spiteful of the bird past my 
ears, as I stood under the tree, caused 
me to suspect that I was intruding up- 


The repeated 


dartings 


> 
} 
A 


on some one’s privacy ; and following it 
with my eye, I soon saw the nest, which 
was in process of construction. Adopt- 
ing my usual tactics of secreting my- 
self near by, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the tiny artist at work. 
the female unassisted by her mate. 


It was 
At 
intervals of two or three minutes, she 
would appear with a small tuft of some 
cottony substance in her beak, dart a 
few times through and around the tree, 
and alighting quickly in the nest, ar- 
range the material she had brought, 
using her breast as the model. 

The other nest I discovered in a 
dense forest on the side of a mountain. 
The sitting bird was disturbed as I 
passed beneath her. The whirring of 
her wings arrested my attention, when, 
after a sh 


ort pause, I had the good 
luck to see, through an opening in the 
leaves, the bird return to her nest, 
which appeared like a mere wart or ex- 
crescence on a small branch. The 
humming-bird, unlike all others, does 
not alight upon the nest, but flies into 
it. She enters it as quick as a flash, 
but as light as any feather. Two eggs 
are the complement. They are perfectly 
white, and so frail that only a woman’s 
fingers may touch them. Incubation 
lasts about ten days. In a week the 
young have flown. 
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The only nest like the humming- 
bird’s, and comparable to it in neat- 
ness and symmetry, is that of the blue- 
gray gnatcatcher. This is often saddled 
upon the limb in the 
though it is 


same manner, 
generally more or less 
pendent ; it is deep and soft, composed 
mostly of some vegetable down covered 
all over with delicate tree-lichens, and, 
except that it is much larger, appears 
almost identical with the of the 
humming-bird. 


nest 


But the nest of nests, the ideal nest, 
after we’ have left the deep woods, is 
unquestionably that of the Baltimore 
oriole. It is the only perfectly pensile 
nest we have. The nest of the orchard 
oriole is indeed mainly so, but this 
bird generally builds lower and shal- 
lower, more after the 
vireos. 


manner of the 

The Baltimore oriole loves to attach 
its nest to the swaying branches of the 
tallest elms, making no attempt at con- 
cealment, but satisfied if the position be 
high and the branch pendent. This 
nest would seem to cost more time and 
skill than any other bird structure. A 
peculiar filax-like substance seems to be 
always sought after and always found. 
The nest when completed assumes the 
form of a large, suspended, gourd- 
shaped drop. The walls are thin but 
firm, and proof against the most driving 
rain. The mouth is hemmed or over- 
handed with horse-hair, and the sides 
are usually sewed through and through 
with the same. 

Not particular as to the matter of 
secrecy, the bird is not particular as to 
material, so that it be of the nature 
of strings or threads. A lady friend 
once told me that, while working by 
an open window, one of these birds 
approached during her momentary ab- 
sence, and, seizing a skein of some kind 
of thread or yarn, made off with it to its 
half-finished nest. But the perverse 
yarn caught fast in the branches, and, 
in the bird’s efforts to extricate it, got 
hopelessly tangled. She tugged away 
at it all day, but was finally obliged to 
content herself with a few detached 


portions. The fluttering strings were 
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an eyesore to her ever after, and, pass- 
ing and repassing, she would pause to 
give them a spiteful jerk, as much as 
to say, “There is that confounded yarn 
that gave me so much trouble.” 
From Pennsylvania, Vincent Barnard 
(to whom I am indebted for other curi- 
it me this interestil 
He says a friend 
curious in such 
the bird 


near the pi 


ous facts) sé 


e story 
of an oriole. of his 
bserving 
out 


many-colored zeph; 
eager artist read 
managed it 
equal quantities of 


so tha 
colors. 

deep a 
questioned 

was ever bef 

of a bird. 


American 
following 

“ A female 
attentivel 


imp wic 


piece of | 


long. I 

shorter ones were lef 

ls were 
»ome 


about a wet k before both 


wattled into the sides of t 
other little birds, making us¢ imilar 
materials, at times twitcl » flow- 
ing ends, and generally broug ut the 


busy Baltimore from her occupation in 
ereat angé 
“T may e for 


adding a little more of the biography 
of this | 

tive also of 
She completed 
week’s time, 
who 


1 
} 


mate; 


dom in her is now 


become nearly silent. For fibrous ma- 
terials she broke, hackled, and gvathnere d 
the flax of ; 
stalks, tearing off long strings and flying 
with them to the scene of her labors. 
and hasty in 


} 


the asclefias and hibiscus 


She appeared very eager 


her pursuits, and collected her materials 


without fear or restraint, while three 


I 
men were working in the neighboring 


walks and many visiting the 


persons 
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garden. Her courage and perseverance 
were indeed truly admirable. If watched 
too narrowly, she saluted with her usual 
scolding, ¢shrr, ¢tshrr, tshrr, seeing no 
be 


indispensable occu- 


reason, probably, why she should 

interrupted in her 

pation. 
“Though the males com- 


were now 


the arrival of their 
not help observing 
ee ee 


par atively silent on 
1 


busy mates, I could 
this female and 
vociferating, 

-d to attack this 
iercely, who slyly 
times into the same 
These 
eated. 
nimosity, I now 
fine males had 
ity; and I there- 


buildin 


yand often re] 


intruder to be left 
ot had gained 

busy 
> cause of their jeal- 


sne 


apparent. 


of her 
:@ female began pre- 
1 nest in an adjoining 
together certain pendent 
lation. The male now 
the intruder, 
assisted in her labor, 


wit] 
with 


forget his first 
illed on him one evening 

ite tone, which was 
While 


friendly 


answere same strain. 


they engaged in 


appeared the rival, 


and a violer nire ensued, so that 


one of the females appeared to be greatly 


agitated, and fluttered with spreading 
wings as if considerably hurt. The 
male, though prudently neutral in the 
contest, showed his culpable partiality 


by flying off with his paramour, and for 


the rest of the evening left the tree to 


his pugnacious consort. Cares of an- 
other kind, more imperious and tender, 
at length reconciled, or at least termi- 


nated these disputes with the jealous 


aid of the neigh- 
want- 


emales ; and 


F 
boring bachel never 


ing among these a er birds, peace 
was at ] 


length com , restored, by 
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the restitution of the qt 


liet and happy 
) 
monogamy.” 


condition of 
Let 
nest 
nest of the 
structure, wit! 


me n mention the 
n ledge, the 


iCagce, 
~a modest 


it forget to 
] mounta 
common pewee, 


mossy four pints 


king out upon wild 
ung by be 


1 a} 


said a 


some 


eogs 
ggs, 
over! 


scene etling crags. 


Aft 


orate, high-hung 


been out the elab- 


structures, few nests 


perhaps awaken more pleasant emotions 
the beholder than this 


—the gray, 


in the 
of the pe 
with ca 
and the 


rocks, 
the fox 
their 


grew 


wee, 

dens where 
wolf lurk, and just out of 
a little niche, as if it 
ment ! 


reach, in 
there, the 

Nearly every 
my ran ] 


tene 
high, 


» of these 


mossy 
projecting rock in 
Fol- 
| moun- 
sounted 


ge has on nests. 
lowing a trout 
tain gorge, n 


ive 


stream 


easy 
the 1 l 
storms. n my native wn k 


l-topped, 


from 


now 


, and 


Cav 
many 


ernous. 


fe et ullowing 
! 9 LiOV ng 


persons, standing 


free ly b 


now trod 
foxes, once by the Indian 


How I have delighted, 
summer day 
disve. 
den 
and <¢ 
mossy ne 


Always 


oolness, and always the delic 


: : owe 
Phe e-bird ! The 
*y 
place till 
} 


reet uu her, 


bird keeps | within 


¢ 


you are 
V she fli 
near branch, and, with many os« 
of her tail, 
Since the 
this pewee 


prac tice of 


when ts toa 


illations 
anxiously. 
settled 


strange 


observes you 


country has become 
has fallen into the 
its ne 


arti- 


occasic ynally 
oa re it 


| cere 


| 
under a bridge, -shed, or other 
ficial structure, 
kinds of interruptions 


When placed thus, the 


is subject to all 


ind annoyances. 


nest is larger 
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a hay-loft be- 
air has regu larly placed 


and coarser. I know 
neath which a ] 
its nest for several successive s¢ 


Arranged ; 


down 


-asons. 
long on a single pole, which 
i few inches from the floor- 
intend to 


sags 
ing it 
are three of 


A ly 
was help 
ctures, 


+} Wn 
tne num 


nested th 
mud with 


elabor itely Seed « 
NI 


brood 
pen reared in 
as lass, are the best 
ar¢ 
be 


using va 


‘tart on : “See ‘ttenc hie 
litects we | ; cing - bird 


The pewees, 
| 


| - dmirable 
ilds a adcdmirabie, 
and woollen 


substance time 


is never 
The 
the 
ely about 


on a horizontal branch. There 
a loose end shre bout it. 
sitting bird is I: 


She moves her head 


gely visible above 

rim. 
and seems entirely at her ease, — a cir- 
e which I have never observed 


The nest of the 


cumstan< 
in any other species. 
flycate 


from snake skins, tl 


her is seldom ftee 


being 


great-crested 
iree or four 
sometimes woven into it. 

About the 
for its situation, that can 
of the turtle 
carelessly 


thinnest, shallowest 
} 


nest, 
} 4 1 

ye found is that 

sticks and 

thrown together. 


dove. A few 
straws are 


hardly sufficient to the 


from falling through or 


prevent eggs 

The 

nest of the passenger pigeon is equally 
the 


yund and perish. 


rolling off. 


and insufficient, and squabs 
often fall The 
other extreme among our common birds 
sh a d 
collects together a of ma- 
that would fill a half-bushel meas- 
ure; or by the fish-hawk, which adds 
to and re year after year, 
till the cart-load. 
The rarest of all nests is that ‘of the 


h isty 
to the er 
is furnish by the ferruginous thrush, 
which mass 
terial 
nest 


pairs its 


whole would make a 
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eagle, because the eagle is the 


rarest 
of all birds. | 


Indeed so seldom is the 
eagle seen that its presence always 
accidental. It 


seems appears as if 
merely pausing on the way, while 
| 


bound for some distant, unknown re- 
One September, while a youth, | 


gion. j 
saw the ring-tailed eagle, an imm« 
dusky bird, the sight of whi ] 
with awe. It lingered about the 
for two days. Some young cattle, a two 
year old colt, and half a dozen s! 
were at pasture on a high ridge 
led up to the mountain, and 


view of the house. On th« 


dusky monar 


about above them. 


gan to hover over thet 
ner of a hawk watching 
then, with extended Ik 
slowly down upon them, a 


; , - 
pling the backs of the youn 
f 


: + > } ir 
rightening the creature 


rushed about the field in 
nation; and finally, as he 


: hi 
in S 


1lisS i cen 5 tO 


and more frequent 
whole herd broke over and 
came tearing down to the house “ like 
It did not seem 1 assault 
kill, but 

a strategem resorted to in order to sep- 


herd and expose t 


mad.” 


with intent to was perhaps 


arate laml 


which hugged the cattle very 


> 


isionally alight 


stood near, the 
} 


) anc 
, as a rifleman start- 
of him, he launched 
s wings, and sailed 


A few years after- 


of identification. 
» the northern 


hemispheres, and piaces 


ch precipitous ro ks. A 


pair built on an 


inaccessible shelf of 
rock along the Hudson for eight succes- 
Sive years. 


yet “ae ; 
A squad of Revolutionary 


soldiers, also, found a nest along this 
river, and had an adventure with the 


bird that eame near costing one of their 
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His comrades let him 
down by a rope to secure the eggs 
young, when he was attacked by 


fury that he 


number his life. 


female eagle with such 


was obliged to defend himself with his 
knife. In doing so, by a misstroke, he 
nearly severed the 

] 


anda 


rope that held him, 
was drawn up by a single strand 
from his perilous position. Audubon, 
from whom this anecdote is taken, fig- 

the 
little 
doubt that Wilson was right, and that 


the le is 


ures and describes this bird as 


; 1 
golden eagle, though I have 


a distinct species. 


also, builds o1 


golden ea 


sea eagle, 

rock Audubon, 
Wilson d bes the nest of one whi 
he saw near Grea ge Harbor, in 
I 7 pine. It was 
vast 
reeds, &c. 
z broad, little or no 
used for m: 
that the eag 
or lod: 


home g 
asons. This agrees wit 


iption which Audubon gives 
of the nes bald eagle. There 


confusion on both 


in all 
r less repair, for sev- 


cases, uses one 
Many of our common birds 
The birds may be di- 

t to this and kindred 
First, 


4 appropriate the 


neral classes. 


t, as the wren, swal- 
great-crested flycatcher, 

, eagles, fish-hawk, and a few oth- 
ers. Secondly, tl > that build anew 
each season, though frequently rearing 
more than one brood in the same nest. 
Of these pheebe-bird is a well- 
known ex: Thirdly, those 
build a new nest for each brood, 
include by far the greatest number of 
pecies. Fourthly, a limited number 
that make no nest of their own, but ap- 
propriate the abandoned nests of other 
birds. Finally, those who use no nest 
but deposit their eggs in the 

sand, which is the case with a large 


number of aquatic fowls. Thus 


at all, 


the 
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breeds in vast numbers ures shift for themselve 
irs or sand islands off the untless numbers of them, of 


panic ig ; ; 2 
.ong Island. tt ages and sizes, swarm upon these san 
: ; 


A . - . . 7 +4 
As the waves roll out 
; - : . 

1 down the beach, 

‘ 7 er anil . or 1 
he f sea gluten, and then hasten | 


ea- avoid the next breaker. 


OR, THE PROTESTANTISM OF 


between 
+1 c 
tnose OI 
irst Catholic 
ncountered the 
confounded, an 
ud been mocl 


ither Bury, < 


1 unknown 
efore images, ¢ 
vent: “There is ni 
icerdotal func 
" que 
was 
1 held by 
was that the 
cu 
missionaries, who are 
be added _ k have penetrated early even 
manner of ; far a ‘hina. But a serious objec- 
ncense, and tion this theory is that Buddhism 
j ast five hundred years older than 
mentions the image of z ‘hristianity, and that many of the most 


alled the “queen.of he ” striking resemblances belong to its 

an infant in her arms, anc ld earliest period. Thus Wilson (Hindu 

S Confession of si is Drama) has translated plays written be- 

larly practised. Father Huc, in fore the Christian era, in which Buddh- 

Recollections of a Journey in Tar- jst monks appear as mendicants. The 

hibet, and China, (Hazlitt’s trans- worship of relics is quite as ancient. 

Kesson, “ The Cross and the Dragon,” (London Fergusson * describes topes, or shrines 
1854,) quoted by Hardwicke. * Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, p. 67. 
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itutes the church. In Buddh- 
the laity regain 
notwithstand- 

ince of Buddh- 


» those of 


1 1 





lement in the R 


in t 
iii i 


in its control over iny 
ibited a powerful 

nt, and so has con- 
he majority of the 
embraces nearly 
are only 

millions 


popular 


C ch ? The more we exat 

ibject, the more we shall s« 
whole monastic system of the 
Rome is an included Protesia 
a Protestantism within the chu 

Many of the reformers b 
Reformation were monks. Savonaro- 
la, St. Bernard, Luther himself, were 
monks. From the monasteries came 





ldhism ; or, the Protestantfmn of the East. 


Land ne 
7°] 
rocks, columr and other monuments 


Northern lia, have been tran- 


tran 


ccupied by Budd 


islated from the Chinese 
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VWI } 
years later. Wheth- 


yroth Savans 


een rece 
es, and 
buildings, contained in 


their names inscribed o1 
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3 } rand oo ‘ c 
death, joy and woe. le ut idu the laws of nature. 
} l his soul. 


world of absolute 
That 


> direct 


the celestia 


, Brahma, Indra, Vischnu, $ 


ite world, consisting of 


> 





men, OF 
er its pries hood. 


peals throughout to human re n. It has an unbounded charity for all 


proposes to save man, not fromafuture souls, and holds it a duty to make sac- 


but a present hell, and to save him by _rifices for all. One legend tells us that 





t trees, to 
j itoler- 
he virtues 
tolerated, 


amy is gen- 
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ire mean and 


and are 





° 7 
‘olestantism of the East. 


ilways ac 


himself 


in 
ins 


apes . 
Nirvana! 
* Neither 


in the east, south, west, nor north ; neith- 


as 


Nagaséna : 


er in the sky above, nor in the earth 
below, nor in any of the infinite sakwalas, 


725 
Mi- 


no lo- 


-e as Nirvana.’ 


fact 
doc- 


trine transmigration.” W 


ithout a 


soul to migrate, there can 

i the 
fall 
physics, on this theory ; 
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Moreover, 
em would 
urge 
to right conduct, 


tain happiness, or 


men in order to at- 
Nirvana, hereafter, if 
they are not to exist hereafter. No, the 
soul’s immortality is a radical doctrine 
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fiame — that 


immortal 
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succeeded, with the help of Mr. George having heard that parties, sinking arte- 
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ian well - ] 
sian we I » Gown 
} 
ohan\ 
gnany, 
incomn 1 
ada 


to 


once 


excitement « 
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